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THE LIFEBOAT. 


Ovr with the lifeboat! Cheerily ho! 

Heave with a will, lads; heave, and she’ll go. 
* * * x * 

The sun, with mien inflamed and red, 

Is sinking to his restless bed ; 

Those spikéd clouds, all rent and torn 

Will tell a tale ’twixt night and morn ; 

The cliffs fling down the fitful light 

That blinks out on the waste of night, 

And through the clear prismatic glasses, 

Glances the ray on seething masses, 

That swirl and tumble in the flashes ; 

Through every creek the indraught lashes, 

The blinding rain comes down in volleys, 

While roars the wind through rifts and gulleys, 

Whistling its melancholy tune 

As, wan and watery, peeps the moon ; 

And, gazing from the headland’s brow, 

Move shapes that wreathe and stalk below. 

Out with the lifeboat! Cheerily, ho! 

Heave, brave sailors, heave, and she’ll go. 
* * * * * 

Hark, ’tis a gun! She’s on the reef, 

The night is long, and lives are brief ; 

















THE LIFEBOAT. 


Not a fragment of that barque, 
Not a shred, outlives the dark. 
Haste with the lifeboat, cheerily ho! 


Heave for your lives, lads, heave, and she’ll go. 


There, within her labouring hold, 
Lies many a bar of ingot gold, 
From the Sierra’s crested fastness, 
From its icy caverned vastness. 
Gold, the scourge that man holds dear, 
Gold, that miscalled panacea, 
Gold, that rings its merry chime 
In the ears of greed and crime, 
Quickening now the ebbing life, 
Sharpening now the ruffian’s knife, 
Pandering to each grovelling passion, 
Beauty’s lure, the star of fashion, 
Painting virtue’s wav’ring features, 
Changing good and evil natures ; 
Let it sink deep in the sand, 
Till each billow make the hand 
Like Pactolus’ waves to gleam, 
Or Semele’s glittering dream ; 
Better far that it should sink 
Ere man’s soul to sin it link, 
Better perish ’neath the waters 
Ere for death.God’s love it barters, 
Sink where no sounding marks the chart, 
Than make a bond slave of our heart. 
On with the lifeboat, bravely, ho! 
Pull for your lives, brave tars, and she’ll go. 
Oh, lives are precious, lives are set 
As jewels in Heaven’s carcanet, 
All to be numbered in its treasure, 
Precious, o’er all price and measure, 
Every soul that e’er was given 
Formed to be a star in Heaven ; 
If from thence we’ve wandered far, 
What are we but a “ fallen star” ? 

** 2 * * * 
Alas! alas! ’tis all in vain, 
Her light is sinking to the main ; 


THE LIFEBOAT. 


But no, it glimmers yet again, 

It shines out like the star of hope,— 

Stand by, brave hearts, to heave the rope. 
Steady !—one stroke to keep her clear,— 

Pull for your lives, for life is dear. 

Save the children, save the women, 

Is honour’s code to British seamen ; 

Where through the world their hearts are known, 
There love and pity find a throne. 

Round with the lifeboat, homewards, ho ! 


Give way, my hearties, send her, she’ll go. 
* * * * * 


Oh, England! happy, free, and brave, 
Enthroned upon the ocean wave, 

Queen of the sea-wrought, rockbound coast, 
This shall for ever be thy boast,— 

Not that thou dost thy thousands slay, 
Though first in many a well-fought fray, 
Nor that thou canst at clarion’s sound, 
Raise myriad legions from thy ground, 
Forging no implements to mow 

Poor Freedom’s harvest at a blow, 

Nor circling in a wall of fire 

A people’s natural desire,— 

For this thy name shall nations bless, 
That thou art foremost in distress, 

And lendest heart, and arm, and brain, 
To banish fear and soften pain ; 
Oppressor, weak, to succour brave, 

Last to avenge, and first to save. 


Run in. the lifeboat, cheerily, ho! 
Stay lads, one word ere yet we go, 
Think on His mercy,—Amen, even so. 


G. H. Extiorr. 
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CECILE GAUTHIER. 
CHAPTER IV. 


ProrLe often say that uncertainty is worse than the most ter- 
rible certainty, and perhaps it is. The certainty of evil comes 
as a crushing blow, which lays its victim in the dust, to rise 
again or not, according to the measure of strength which heaven 
has granted; but uncertainty is the slow grinding torture of 
the rack, by which the bravest and the noblest are gradually 
broken down. In Cécile’s rank of life it is not permitted to 
indulge in the luxury of woe, and after the first agony was 
over she went about her daily duties much as usual; though 
her step lost its lightness, and her eyes seemed to grow unna- 
turally large and bright by contrast with the paleness of her 
face. 

The ‘ Catastrophe of Loanne’ was the theme of every news- 
paper for a week after. Some called it heroism, some called it 
treachery ; all the details were carefully entered into; there 
were investigations, and seizing of hostages, and threats of 
courts-martial, and fury and recrimination without end. Also 
there was the return of the slain :— 

Gardes mobiles tués . . . . . . 160 
” » WM. i. «sv ax « & 
Soldats prussiens tnés. . . . . . 50 


An intimation followed that these numbers were probably 
under the truth. As for names, why, the papers had not yet 
waded through the lists of the slaughtered at Sedan, which 
they published in fitful driblets. 

By degrees the explosion of Loanne, which turned out to be 
the work of one excited and reckless man, ceased to occupy 
public attention. Things were soon forgotten in those times, 
when every week seemed as long and as eventful as an ordinary 
year. But Cécile was left hungering for the news which never 
came. That proved nothing, indeed; Ignace was no penman, 
and even if he had sent a letter, the state of the country was such 
that the chances were rather against its coming to hand. 
Wounded he might be, but there was no need to imagine the 
worst. Rachel, whose nature was cheerful, reasoned thus till 
she quite made up her mind that it was impossible the worst 
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should have happened ; and so many men believed to be slain 
or captive, straggled gradually back from the carnage of 
Sedan, that even Cécile seemed to take some hope. She once 
asked us whether we thought it was true that, as the papers 
said, the Prussians were rough to the wounded men in their 
power; and by that we knew that she thought of Ignace as 
living. 

“ He will come back,” said Rachel confidently, as we sat 
one day on the pier. “We have not heard anything of him, 
and one always does hear of one’s friends when it has gone ill 
with them.” 

“Their ghosts come, if there is ‘any truth in ballads,” I 
said :— 

‘«* My bones are buried in yon kirk-yard 
Afar beyond the sea, 
And it is but my spirit, Margaret, 
That’s now speaking to thee.’” 


‘Mary, I wish you would not be such a bird of ill omen, you 
might allow me to comfort myself with the philosophic reflec- 
tion attributed to Prince Eugene,—that all the evils which 


might happen don’t happen. If Ignace is in the hands of the 
Prussians I am sure I am very glad of it, and account him a 
great deal safer than he was before Loanne surrendered ;. when, 
for anything we knew, there might be a storm, and a sack, and 
all manner of dangers. Now, there need be nothing lost ex- 
cept certain remote prospective chances of glory, which are not 
much when weighed against life.” 

I made no answer to this, not but that Rachel’s persistent 
cheerfulness to a certain extent impressed me. When I feel 
melancholy I always do pour out my heart to Rachel, in order 
to have the pleasure of being comforted by her. My reason for 
not replying was a prosaic one ; I was gazing meditatively to-. 
wards the head of the pier, looking past the elaborate earth- 
works which defended the harbour against the attacks of a 
hypothetical maritime foe, useless against the inland enemy 
who was crushing the life out of France,—and watching the 
calm sea, bright in all its many colours: the metallic green, 
the dark purple, the tender blue, and the reddish brown, which 
showed in streaks and patches, varying with the depths of the 
water. And while I was about to utter the true, if not original, 
remark that the world would be a very pleasant place if people, 
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and Emperors in particular, would be content to keep quiet, my 
vision was suddenly obstructed by the apparition of our acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Brown, taking a constitutional in a faultless toilette, 
dainty and fresh, but not so bright in hue as to affront the per- 
vading melancholy of Capiport. Thus it came about that the 
first words I spoke were bathos ; but life is full of bathos. 

“ Rachel, we really ought to ask Mrs. Brown to tea.” 

“No great difficulty about that,” said Rachel, undisturbed. 
“You may give her the invitation at once, if you like; we will 
have a cold fricandeau, and I will go to the pastrycook’s in 
the Old Town, and get a cake with almonds on the top for the 
occasion.” 

This being settled, and Mrs. Brown overflowing as usual 
with small talk, having come up and sat down by us, I invited - 
her to feast with us upon Thursday. 

“ T should be so glad, dear Miss Harper,” replied our friend, 
who was as italic as ever in her conversation, “ but I am afraid 
I really must decline. My sister-in-law is coming to stay with 
me for a few days,—my sister-in-law Bessy,—Mrs. Rayner, my 
poor brother’s widow,—you must have heard me speak of 
her.” 

“T remember I have ; but stay,—I thought you told us Mrs. 
Rayner had gone out with an ambulance, or is that a fancy of 
mine ?” , 

“Oh, no, you are quite right. I was getting really uneasy 
about my sister-in-law, for I had heard nothing from her for so 
long; but, however, it seems there is a central committee, or 
a red-cross association, or something of the kind here, and she 
is coming for a day or two to see about getting some chloro- 
form or ether, or that sort of thing from them. She told me 
all about it in her letter; but I never do understand things 
rightly.” 

(In this our pretty but not clear-headed little widow spoke 
perfect truth.) 

“She has gone through a great deal,’’ she went on, “actu- 
tually, she says, she has learnt to eat, and to like raw bacon! 
And I don’t believe I shall know her. It is really rather | 
dreadful; but she tells me she has cut all her hair off.” 

“ Ah, I have always heard it is much better for nurses to do 
so,” observed Rachel in a consolatory tone; but the diminished 
honours of Mrs. Rayner’s head were evidently rather a grief to 
her sister-in-law. 
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“So Bessy says, but I don’t quite like it ;” and Mrs. Brown 
complacently stroked the massive black plaits at the back of 
her own head. ‘‘ And besides it looks strong-minded, and”— 
here she lowered her voice to a confidential whisper—“ I don’t 
mind saying this to you, but I am afraid my sister-in-law is 
growing a little strong-minded. I don’t mean that she would 
ever stand upon a platform and give lectures like that dread- 
ful Mrs. , but still she says she thinks it is well that 
women should do something for themselves. Of course there 
is no objection to her nursing the poor wounded soldiers, and 
then that, you know, cannot last very long; but she actually 
talks of becoming a hospital nurse in England, after the war is 
over! Now really I don’t think that is proper for a lady in 
her position ; indeed I feel that it is hardly respectful to the 
memory of my poor brother. Do not you agree with me?” 

Rachel answered in phrases banales ; what exactly she said, 
I do not know, for I found it difficult not to laugh. Consider- 
ing that the late lamented Captain Rayner had left his widow 
very little to live upon, it did seem hard that she might not 
turn her faculties to account, and find interesting occupation 
in the manner she herself liked best. However, notwithstand- 
ing this terrific account of Mrs. Rayner’s tendencies, we both 
joined in pressing Mrs. Brown to bring her sister-in-law with 
her to tea; and our invitation was accepted. 

Thursday came and we had our fricandeau and our cake, 
and an omelette—an omelette of the modern kind, which can- 
not be made by less than two people, and which Madame 
Gauthier and Euphrosine concocted to perfection. Euphro- 
sine waited, with a clatter, as was her nature, but with hearty 
good will, for she liked the bustle of an entertaiment. 1 must 
observe that in all these days Cécile very seldom came up- 
stairs, except when absolutely necessary; poor child, she 
seemed to have the instinct which leads the wild animal, when 
hurt, to creep into the shade and to suffer out of sight. But I 
was rather glad of it at this time, for I felt sure Mrs. Rayner 
would talk about the war. 

Our new acquaintance was not by any means alarming. Her 
hair was cut short indeed, and struggled into irrepressible 
curls—a fashion which in most women locks fust, but which 
happened to suit her. There was nothing “strong-minded” 
about her, except that she had the firm straightforward look 
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which the ancient Greeks gave to Minerva, and which one still 
sees on the faces of thoughtful women, even though, as in this 
case, they may have features of anything but classic purity. 
I felt when I saw her that if I were a wounded man under her 
care, I should have confidence in her. 

We discussed the state of France, of course, and whether 
the prolonged resistance was at all likely to succeed. Mrs. 
Rayner, who took her tone from the Germans among whom 
she had been, declared it was hopeless. 

“Tt reminds me,” she said, “of what a man who had been 
at Sedan described to me. He came into my hands from hav- 
ing been struck by a random shot ; but, being only a commis- 
sariat officer, he was a mere spectator of the battle, and de- 
scribed to me how on the last day he saw the French advancing 
and the German forces closing on either side round them. The 
sight, in his own words, turned him sick, and he exclaimed, 
‘Mon Dieu, mon Diew! rentrez-vous, rendez-vous ; ce west pas 
possible ? And when [ hear Frenchmen talk of still carrying 
on the war, I feel inclined to repeat his words, and say, ‘Go 
back and surrender—you are attempting the impossible.’ ” 

“You must hear much that is interesting,” I said, “seeing 
men belonging to both sides as you do.” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘Of course, being with the Ger- 
mans, I rather look at things from the German ‘ stand-point ;’ 
but still, among the wounded, I have mostly to do with the 
French, as often the German sisters cannot understand them.” 

She spoke of her experiences after a fashion that pleased 
me—not boastfully, not sentimentally, for she was tov real a 
worker to be sentimental, and yet not in too hard or business- 
like a manner. I have since been amused by comparing Eliza- 
beth Rayner’s quiet, sensible, and kindly manner of talking, 
with that of a Red Cross hero whom I met not so long ago in 
England. 'The said hero utterly declined at first to recount 
anything of his ambulance life. ‘ Don’t ask me about it— 
these things are too dreadful to be talked of ;” but two or 
three days later, his friends having taken him at his word, I 
found him for ever discoursing upon his deeds of mercy, and 
in fact wearying us all with his hospital stories. 

However, to return to Mrs. Rayner. Towards the end of 
the evening, she became more confidential in her histories. 

“One curious little romance, or rather a fragment of a ro- 
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mance, I have met with,” she said, “and, strangely enough, I 
think I shall find the dénowement of it in Capiport. Not that 
I look forward to it with any pleasure, for it can be but_a sad 
one.” 

We naturally expressed curiosity, and she continued :— 

“Well, among my French patients, there was a handsome 
young Garde Mobile, who had been terribly shattered by an 
explosion, and for whom we knew we could do nothing except 
to make his last days a little less painful. He was very gentle 
and grateful, poor fellow ; but it was sad to be with him. His 
head had been affected by the blow, and he could not even 
remember his own name, though he tried to tell it me. I 
asked him whether he had any friends—a mother or a sister, 
or any one to whom he would like me to write for him, and he 
caught at the idea, apparently, with great pleasure. ‘ Yes, to 
my mother and to Cécile,’ he said, and began to tell me a few 
words which I wrote down. Then his head failed him, and I 
said, ‘Don’t torment yourself—you shall tell me to-morrow.’ 
But next day he was worse, and though in lucid intervals he 
used to give me little messages for home, he died without ever 
having been able to remember his own name or that of the 
place he came from.” 

Rachel and I looked at each other, and our hearts sank 
within us. ‘‘ Where had he been wounded?” asked Rachel, 
changing colour. 

“ He was one of the victims of that wretched, purposeless 
explosion at Loanne,—you must have read about it.” 

There were many men hurt at Loanne, I thought, catch- 
ing at hope in that wild way one so often does, just before 
hope is extinguished for ever. “And why do you connect 
him with Capiport ?” I asked. 

“T was going to tell you,” said Mrs. Rayner, taking some- 
thing from her neck. ‘ As Capiport does not seem to be a 
large town, I am not without hope-of being able to trace 
his Cécile, sister or sweetheart, or whatever she was to him. 
The last time he ever spoke he took a little medal from his 
neck, and putting it into my hand, said, ‘ For Cécile—give it 
to her.” There it is; 1 have carried it carefully round my 
neck ever since, lest I should lose it.” 

It was a little silver medal, such as you might see by the 
score in any of the ecclesiastical shops in the town, with a 
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figure of the Virgin, and the legend, Notre Dame de Capiport 
on the one side. On the other, over the cross and the circlet of 
stars, a great letter C had been roughly scratched with the 
point of a knife, or some such instrument. 

I need not dwell much on the rest. Rachel and I both 
shrank from the task of telling our poor Cécile of the death of 
her betrothed; for, on making more inquiries, we could not 
doubt that Elizabeth Rayner’s nameless Mobile was identical 
with Ignace Lhomel. Next day Mrs. Rayner brought the few 
sentences of a letter she had written at his dictation—half to 
his mother, half to Cécile, for the substance of two letters 
seemed to have got mixed together in his mind—and to her 
we deputed the melancholy office of laying these few last 
words, and the dying bequest of the medal before Cécile. 

The girl’s pale face grew paler still, as she seized the medal 
and pressing it with both hands to her heart, exclaimed amid 
an agony of tears; “I gave it him! I gave it him before he 
went. Oh, Ignace, Ignace !” 

* * * * * * * * 

Rachel and I are now in England, having learnt as much 
of the realities of war as we shall ever care to know. That 
sad tale of the young citizen-soldier lingering out his last mo- 
ments in a war hospital, all the past a blank, or at best a con- 
fused dream to him, save only the name of his beloved, haunts 
me yet; sadder still to me is the vision of that weeping girl 
with her hands clenched upon the last token that had come to 
her as from the grave. Happiness I can hardly hope may be 
hers, for though she is young, she is not of a nature to forget ; 
but peace and rest we may trust will be hers at last. Rachel 
had just had a letter from her, with its slanting French hand- 
writing in pale ink, and its new stamp of the Republic, at which 
we look with interest. It is a mournful name to me, that of 
Republic, for I think of Ignace Lhomel as we first saw him, 
strong, full of life, with eyes sparkling with the patriot’s enthu- 
siasm ; one did not foresee how all that strength and vigour 
would be crushed and mangled to nothing amid the ruins of 
Loanne citadel. 

Cécile writes cheerfully, 1 may say. They have had the 
Prussians at Capiport—many were billeted on the Gauthiers— 
it was very disagrecable having them, but they were not posi- 
tively ill-behaved. The requisitions were heavy, and the 
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Prussians loud in their threats. M. Cointrel, among others, 
was to have been taken as a hostage, if the money was not 
found. 

It is heartless of us, but Rachel and I cannot help laughing 
at this. However, the good draper has survived it, for in 
the next paragraph I find that when better times come, 
he is to marry Euphrosine, a match which seems every way 
admirable. 

And Cécile herself! She is about, she says, to enter a sister- 
hood of mercy, and hopes to be taught to nurse, that she may 
tend those who are in the same need as Ignace once was. 
There will be work enough, seemingly, of that kind in France, 
for some time to come, “ c’est toujours la méme répétition,” she 
writes, sadly ; and now that so many misfortunes have come 
upon the country, and Frenchmen are tearing Frenchmen to 
pieces, she cannot wish that Ignace had lived. It is better 
as it is. 


(Coneluded.) K. Thompson : 





THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Wirnin that mythical and traditional circle of which the Holy 
Grail is the centre exists a world of wonders; a world of 
strange and beautiful creations ; a sphere abounding with fan- 
tastic pictures of the most glowing conceptions fraught with 
deep meaning, flashing forth in burning colours, glittering in 
the brightest mosaic of medieval phantasies, and anon vanish- 
ing in the pale twilight and dim mistiness of tradition. 

Neither in days of yore nor in modern times has poetical 
fancy unfolded itself in bolder flights than in these legends ; 
they harmonize alike with the gay sportiveness and deep 
thought, with the joyous worldliness and the steadfast faith of 
the Hohenstaufen cra. In the days of primitive paganism, in 
the myths of Hindostan, we find mention of a bourne upon 
earth where there is neither pain, nor sorrow, nor trouble; 
where, to those who attain thither, shall be granted the rich 
fulness of joy unsought, of pleasure unclouded; where long- 
ings shall be gratified almost ere felt, and hopes fulfilled before 
they have arisen; where the thirst for knowledge shall be 
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slaked, and the soul’s serenity not be ruffled by temptation. 
It is the tradition of an earthly paradise, reflected in the ban- 
quets of the gods and the athletic games of the devout Ethio- 
pians, told of by Homer and Herodotus. It is like the blessed 
meadows of the Cridavana in the Sitanta mountains, where, as 
the Hindoos declare, is the quiet home of all joy and all wis- 
dom, and where silence reigns unbroken save by the sweet 
songs of birds and the gentle murmurings of bees. 

These traditions, originating on heathen soil, impressed the 
deeply abstract mind of the Christian middle ages, and were 
matured, into a Christian mythology of profound significance, 
closely allied to true faith. It is at once the story of the re- 
demption through the Son of God made man, and the story of 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

Following the Christian tradition, the Holy Grail was made 
from a costly gem in the possession of Joseph of Arimathea. 
From this vessel our Lord, on the night in which He was be- 
trayed, gave to His disciples to eat of His body, and it after- 
wards received the blood and water shed for the redemption of 
the world by Him who died on the cross. This vessel, with 
which the salvation of the world and the offering of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice are thus outwardly and visibly united, is thereby 
endowed with an inward and spiritual life; not only does it 
confer the richness of earthly weal upon the place where it is 
tended and preserved, but whoever gazes, even for one day, 
upon it will not, though sick unto death, die within a week ; 
nor, if he gaze steadfastly thereon, will he grew pale, nor will 
his hair turn grey, though he should for two hundred years 
gaze upon the relic. 

This vessel is the Holy Grail—grail signifies cup, or vessel, 
—and symbols forth man’s redemption through the blood of 
Jesus Christ, as the Church proffers it him. The Holy Grail 
is sustained or borne up in the hands of angels or pure virgins, 
and on each Good Friday a shining white dove brings down to 
it from heaven the Host, whereby its virtue and sanctity are 
ever renewed. ‘To become the keeper and guardian of the 
holy relic is the highest and greatest reward which can be 
obtained by, or conferred on, man ; not every man is worthy 
of this dignity, and only that nation can be the guardian of 
the Grail which, as a nation, is true and faithful; which has 
rooted out from its midst all pride and selfishness. He alone 
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of this true and faithful people who is the truest, most chaste 
and faithful, can become the special warder and guardian. 
This guardianship of the Holy Grail is a spiritual chivalry of 
the most refined nature : it reveals itself in purity and humility ; 
in fearless valour and in vigorous manliness; in fear of God, 
honour of woman, and towards all fair-dealing and upright- 
ness. 

Seneschals of the Grail were called Templars, for that they 
were keepers of the Grail temple; and there is a close con- 
nection of Christian heroism in its primitive form, as existing 
among the Knights Templars. For many years after Joseph 
of Arimathea brought the relic into the West no nation was 
found worthy to possess it, wherefore angels bore the Grail 
floating, as it were, between heaven and earth, until Titurel, 
the traditionary son of a traditionary Christian king of France, 
or rather of Anjou, was led by mysterious agency towards 
Salvaterre in Biscaya, where, on Mount Montsalvage, the 
unapproachable mountain, he built a castle for the guardians 
of the Grail and a temple where it might be preserved, and 
finally founded the Order of Knights Templars. 

The surface of this mountain was of onyx, lustrous as the 
moon, and upon this, within the space of one night, through 
the mystic power of the Grail, the ground-plan of the temple 
was marked out. Like all churches and buildings erected 
by the Order, the temple was round ; its diameter six hundred 
paces. Round the rotunda were seventy-two chapels, all 
octagonal ; two such chapels supported a tower, in all thirty- 
six towers, each six stories high; in each story were three 
windows, and outside each tower was a spiral staircase. In 
the midst rose up one great tower of double height and pro- 
portions. The edifice was built on brazen columns, and where 
the arches met and crossed, were ornaments of gold and 
pearls. The vaults were of blue sapphire, and beneath, in the 
middle, was a table in richest mosaic; thereon was represented 
the Lamb bearing the sacred banner. The altars were blue 
sapphire, symbolic of purification from sin, and over them 
were spread cloths of green samite, and in the decoration of 
the high-altar and the columns all precious stones were com- 
bined ; the crescents of the arches were of gold and silver, the 
diamonds and topazes of the purest water, so that even by 
night the temple was filled with light. No glass was used in 
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the windows, but the sun shone in through crystals, beryls, 
and other coloured gems; but to chasten the fervent glow, 
pictures were painted on these stones. The pavement was of 
crystal, pure as water, beneath which all the beasts of the 
earth were so amazingly devised and wrought in onyx, that 
they seemed to be living creatures. The towers were of the 
rarest stone, inlaid with gold, and the roofs of red gold and 
blue enamel. A crystal cross surmounted each tower, and on 
the cross was an eagle of pure beaten gold, with wings stretched, 
so that when from afar the cross was invisible, the bird ap- 
peared to soar in the air. <A gigantic carbuncle terminated 
the chief tower, and its brilliance was so exceeding that it 
served as a beacon light to the Templars. 

Beneath the cupola the whole edifice was repeated in minia- 
ture, and served as a ciborium, wherein the holy relic was 
deposited. 

The temple was surrounded at a distance by a wall with 
many towers of defence, and without this was a dense forest 
of ebony, cypress, and cedar-trees, which extended for twenty 
leagues on every side, through which, unless he were called, 
none could penetrate, even as none, unless bidden, may ap- 
proach Christ our Lord. Should one be called, the Grail’s 
mystery will not be revealed to him unless he seek to be in- 
structed ; but should one called remain standing, or pass silent 
and unmoved, before the holy relic without divining its mystery of 
mysteries, he will be excluded from communion with its warders 
aud seneschals, just as will one careless of his eternal and 
spiritual welfare be excluded from heaven. 

During many years the temple in all its glory remained 
standing in the West; but as man’s wickedness grew and 
waxed strong, the worthiness to shelter the Holy Grail waned 
and then ceased, and angels carried it with the holy relic far 
away into the Kast, to that region of medieval marvels, the 
land of Prester John. 

The tradition, as before said, probably arose in remote ages 
among the Pagans, was perfected by the Moors and Spaniards, 
as Wolfram von Eschenbach tells us it first became a Christian 
tradition in Spain. France and Germany may claim the honour 
of having cherished and clothed it in its poetical vesture, 
though in Germany it is only known as forming a chapter in 
the life of the early British hero, King Arthur. 

Curis. Benson. 
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ROME: ST. PETER’S. 


Hast thou dreamed a dream of glory ? 
Hast thou roam’d in southern clime ? 
Hast thou in the Eternal City 
Traced the monuments of time ? 


When across the wide Campagna 
First we see one distant dome, 

How the expectant heart beats quickly, 
Eagerly saluting Rome ! 


Pass the bridge by angels guarded, 
O’er the Tiber’s rapid flow, 

Where above the yellow Tiber 
Frowns the fort St. Angelo :— 


Hasten on :—What giant columns, 
Circling, burst upon thy gaze, 

Precinct to a glorious temple, 
Worthy of the Almighty’s praise ? 


Sudden in the mind awaken 

Thoughts that soar to yonder dome, 
And the spirit seeks a region 

Far beyond its mortal home. 


Hundred lamps are burning ever 
At the blest Apostle’s tomb, 

Day and night around the altar, 
Star-like mid the evening gloom. 


Chapels deck’d with gold and marble 
Join in one majestic whole ; 

And the awe-struck pilgrim, kneeling, 
Knows not what absorbs his soul. 


Here, beneath that giant shelter, 
Peaceful thoughts the mind beguile, 
As the wondrous Miserere 


Streams through yonder darken’d aisle. 
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ROME: ST. PETER’S. 


’Tis the holy week of Passion, 
And the mystery begins :— 
Hear, O God of boundless mercy, 
God have mercy on my sins! 


Rapid word and verse alternate 
With a long-drawn thrilling strain ; 
Then, in softer tones of anguish, 
Jeremy laments again ; 


Till the lingering light is failing 
O’er the Apostle’s darken’d tomb, 

And a strange and dismal clatter 
Sounds in the mysterious gloom. 


Often now in thought I wander 
Mid those piers and arches vast ; 
Or without, in the piazza, 
Linger, musing on the past. 


There, on holy Easter morning, 
See the nations crowd below, 
Gazing upwards, for the blessing 

Which their pastor will bestow. 


Evening falls :—Behold the temple 
All alight with glowing fires, 
And another day is dawning 
Ere their golden light expires. 


Then another brilliant vision 
Comes back on my dazzled sight ;— 
Porch, and front, and circling columns, 
Blaze with many-coloured light. 


Now these festal dreams are fading, 
Now their varied glow has pass’d, 

And St. Peter’s glorious fabric 
Rises as I saw it last. 



























THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS. 


See, the massive doors stand open ; 
See, the altar crowned with light ; 

Whence I bear for recollection 

Dreams of beauty, space, and might. 


M. P. 


C&s Inarcee San lia li jee, 


May, 1871. 





THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS. 


Wuo does not know the Indian officer—the sunburnt, good- 
hearted, though withal grumbling servant of the old defunct 
Coompanee Behaudur? The poor old H.E.I.C.S.! Let its 
memory be held in reverence. It was, in its day, a far more 
liberal and generous master than—, but no—I daren’t com- 
pare the two-services. Fancy beginning a comparison between 
the ‘ Queen’s” and their rivals the “Sepoy Officers.” It 
would prove as never-ending a discussion as “the authorship of 
Junius’s letters, or Mary of Scotland’s character. 

If I am to be blamed for inclining more to the old Company’s 
servants than to the gallant “ Queen’s,” why so be it. My 
reason and excuse is, that I have, and have had, an innume- 
rable amount of relations in the Indian service, and so—love it. 
I can tell an Indian officer anywhere; and I like nothing 
better than a good long talk with them. Who can deny their 
hospitality and friendliness? ‘They are certain to have be- 
friended some of my intimate acquaintances or relations; and 
can give an amusing and succinct history of every one, and 
every one’s affairs. ‘Gossiping,” you remark. Just so. 
Who could live in India and not gossip? It is the effect of 
country and climate. Gossiping and flirting are indigenous 
to a country where, for months perhaps, your neighbours and 
their doings constitute the sum of your amusement. 

The flirtations ! Who may relate them? Every man, accord- 
ing to account, gets engaged while in the hills: and apparently 
in the cold weather, on his return to the plains, informs his 
most intimate brother officer (with, it may be, profound sighs) 
that he fears, what with his debts, and the confounded ex- 
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penses of this “abominable country,” etc., that he won’t be 
able to manage it, at least certainly not at present, etc. 

I wonder whether the climate has stranger effects on hearts 
in India than at home? Perhaps the heat makes them tougher. 
Broken hearts are truly a most ancient and exploded fashion 
anywhere ; but to hear of engagements broken off, in apparently 
the most matter-of-fact manner, is to me somewhat sur- 
prising. 

Now this sounds like running down, but I don’t mean it as 
such. Flirting is a harmless amusement; and our Indian 
friend might take out a diploma in it. I am sure I don’t 
wonder at the flirtations carried on at Hill Stations. After 
enduring the gmiling plains and a semi-torpid existence for 
weary months at a small station, the “burra mem.” of which 
our friend has perhaps unfortunately offended—to find himself 
up in the glorious hills, out at a charming picnic, where he can 
recount his wrongs and sorrows to a sympathizing angel in 
perfect costume, with “such sweet eyes, Tom, and such nice 
soft hands” (as he relates apres to his admiring sub.),—just 
imported from Eygland; what wonder is it that between one 
thing and another, he finds he has “ done it, by Jove,” before 
his leave is up? So he returns to his regiment, feeling by 
turns rather pleased, amused, and ashamed at his precipitancy. 
Well, he’ gets out of it—somehow—and fortunately his fur- 
lough is due. 

Observe him in England. 

Take my particular friend Capt. Frank Baldock of the 
Bengal army. 

A tall, gentlemanly man, with bright fair hair and blue eyes, 
and none the worse for a burnt skin; after “doing” London 
for a bit, he accepts an invitation from the family of his 
favourite brother officer, and forthwith departs to eat Southdown 
mutton, and shoot the pheasants at the Manor House. His 
host is an old civilian, a shade pompous, as befits the umquhile 
Judge of Boddleapore ; his hostess, a handsome, good-tempered 
lady—daughter of the Commissioner of Ramsakra,—some nice 
girls, by way of daughters, and a very pretty young lady 
friend. Behold them at dinner. Captain Baldock has the 
pretty friend next him, and has been giving her a most amusing 
account of a quarrel on board the P. and O. ship he came 
home in. Miss Lilian, not long from school, and a perfect 
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novice in Indian matters, smiles and listens, attracted by her 
companion’s handsome face, and privately wondering what, 
in the name of goodness, does a “ P. and O. boat’? mean. 
Presently she has her innings, and asks in the sweetest 
voice imaginable whether he is fond of music. Questioned by 
those lovely eyes, what can Frank say but “ passionately” ? 
Lilian, who performs Chopin and Schumann miraculously, 
feels hopeful, and confidently inquires whether he does not 
prefer the German to the Italian school of music. Poor hand- 
some Frank, whose knowledge of music is rather limited (mind, 
he joined his cavalry regiment a little over sixteen), feels fear- 
fully “ stumped,” and rather regrets his “ passionately.” 
What is he to say? Whei— 

“ Baldock,” calls his host, “ what’s become of Finnis ?” 

Greatly relieved, Frank turns his head. 

“ Do you mean Archer Finnis of our service ?” 

“No, his brother in the Land Settlement !’’ 

“Oh! he retired some while ago, worth a lac and a half. 
His daughter, you know, ran away with the Fobbs of the Irre- 
gulars, and I fancy even dibs are not over plenty there. 
Fobbs’s cousin in the Police,” etc. etc. all the rest of dinner. 

Lilian pouts, “ Lacs,’ “ Land Settlement,’ “ Police.” 
What jargon ! 

“T can’t bear Indian conversations,’ she whispers to the 
eldest daughter, after dinner, ‘and although Captain Bal- 
dock is so handsome, I don’t think there’s much in him.” 

Now, Frank being rather a pet of the house, Miss Emily 
fires up, and tells a little story about his conduct in the 
Mutiny, and in fact grows so enthusiastic, that when he re- 
appears, if he were the Duke himself, he couldn’t have a more 
humble and devoted admirer than Lilian Berners. 

He stays a fortnight there; and I receive a letter from 
Emily, filled with mysterious hints about “darling Lily” and 
“dear” Captain Baldock. I laugh outright when I read it. 
It is so like Frank! I believe he has at present a long lock of 
Lilian’s brown hair packed up somewhere in his desk. He 
might stuff a small cushion with the various presents of hair 
he has received. I believe he is rather confused as to who 
were once their respective fair owners ; and I suggested ticket- 
ing them at once before his memory entirely fails. I saw the 
contents of his desk one day. There were packets of faded 
12 
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letters, a perfect herbarium of dried vegetables, bows of ribbon, 
odd kid gloves, the above-mentioned stock of hair, and abso- 
lutely a shoe! There was, of course, a harvest of photographs 
and miniatures of different kinds. I trust none of the fair 
donors imagines she reigns supreme over his heart, for if it 
resembles his desk, she’s sadly mistaken. 

Flirt! I should think he did! The whole two years he 
spent in England passed in perpetually getting in and out of 
scrapes. How he got out of them Heaven knows. But I had 
patience with him. I never heard him drawl, ‘“‘ Know Miss 
S—? should think so—didn’t she just make up tome!” No, 
if Frank had chosen to boast his conquests, he would have be- 
longed to the detestable officer type. Fortunately he hap- 
pened to be romantically chivalrous in this unromantic age. 
He was not very clever, didn’t know much about music, etc., 
as Lilian soon discovered ; but he was a brave, manly, tender- 
hearted gentleman, not of the rampant style at all, and my 
beau ideal of an Indian officer. His extensive correspondence 
with, as he declared, his brother officers—was alarming. Cer- 
tainly those brother officers had the prettiest handwritings 
imaginable. 

Bath is a most amusing place in the way of retired Indian 
life. Kvery one you meet has probably filled some military or 
civil position, and they will all tell you that India has gone to 
the. deuce. 

They in their time helped to shake the pagoda-tree, and 
managed to store up a “ good few”? rupees, wherewith to 
comfort their old age. But the grumbling has grown to be a 
vital part of their constitution. When young men in India 
they grumbled incessantly. But now, forgetting that their 
vituperative disgust at the “abominable country ” was never 
keener than in their youth, you may hear them solemnly 
declaring that in those days existed the only glory India has 
known. ‘They will dilate upon it as it then was, and shake 
their heads mournfully over the country’s decline. The Com- 
petition Wallahs have turned their hairs grey. The Eastern 
land is a delusion, a mirage. “ Never go there,” is their 
reiterated warning. ‘“ ‘The time for India has gone by.” And 
yet if in Bath, or Cheltenham, you see a knot of grey-haired 
gentlemen laughing together, depend .on it it’s some Indian 
joke amusing them. 
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But there are many quiet brave men who did right valiantly 
in the fearful days in 1857, who have a reasonable dislike to 
the country, and who will sooner talk of anything than recall 
that time. And small wonder! When a man has lost every- 
thing he possessed ; when perhaps the woman destined to be 
his wife—or his favourite younger brother—or his pet sister — 
has been foully murdered, cruelly hurried out of this life, no 
wonder the subject is abhorrent, and too often heartbreaking. 

And yet at a dinner party, I once heard a man, who had 
lived in peaceful quiet in England all his days, jest about that 
fearful time to an officer whose hair-breadth escape was wonder- 
ful. I, knowing all the circumstances of that escape, scarcely 
dared to look at that officer’s face, for I knew what he must 
feel at hearing the subject so heartlessly jested upon. I felt 
my cheeks burn with disgust; and I remember I charged 
headlong into the conversation, and so finished it. 

That man, I imagine, could have had no Indian relatives, 
and could never have passed through the agonizing ordeal of 
having to sit down and wait patiently, helplessly, for news 
from that far land. To wait—and wait—and then to gain 
such heartrending tidings, that all common griefs and sorrows, 
in comparison faded, as it were, into shadows. 

God grant that time may remain as it now is—unparalleled. 


F. WIitson. 





JONES AND I. 


CHAPTER III. 
(Frobisher’s Journal,—continued.). 


WE used to creep about on all-fours, for it was too hot to walk, 
and we got tired of sitting still. We were, therefore, quite 
uncertain of our exact position on the map. Jones said we 
might use what latitude we pleased ; the longitude of our days 
was undoubted. Moreover, we began to lose count of time, 
and how it went. Our watches stopped, because they found it 
so slow, I suppose. We were also very uncertain what month 
it was, except for Jones’s assurances that it was March. Our 
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clothes began to wear out, and Jones thought a Poole would 
be an advantageous and refreshing addition to the dessert. Our 
provisions held out pretty well, but we were often in want of 
water. We found rhinoceros-flesh most nourishing. On cooler 
days, our pastime would be to go and kill a rhinoceros, or 
elephant, or giraffe for luncheon. There was not the slightest 
difficulty in slaying these docile creatures, they seemed to pre- 
fer it. With the usual good luck of travellers, we even found 
a mode of renovating our garments; we discovered a tree with 
prickles all over it, exactly like pins and needles, and here and 
there a thimble, and the fibres were just the same as threads, 
and at the top of the tree some gigantic fungi, for all the world 
like hats, and these we at once adjusted to our heads. An- 
other shrub possessed the curious faculty of growing leaves 
like stockings which was also of great use to us. One day our 
Arab said, “ Bezique boshaboshabohee” (which in English 
means “rain”), to which I answered, “ Zye,” (which means 
“when do you expect it?”), to which he answered, “ Zama- 
bereebunglebogieryahoo,” (which means “ now”), and then I 
“Shamstuff goosieg anderee,” (which means “indeed !’’), to 
which he responded, “ Bosh,” (which means “ we ought to have 
taken precautions against the inclement weather”). He then 
produced a strange chuckling sound in his throat, something 
like an ordinary English dinner-bell in sound, which is always 
among Arabs a sign that they think they have said a sagacious 
thing. Before we had time to prepare for it, torrents of rain 
began to fall; the sky assumed a lurid glare, and the sand in 
the desert remained precisely the same colour as before. Like 
true Britons we ejaculated O! and scarcely had we said it 
when a swollen river flowed past us, and not a moment was to 
be lost. We cut down a palm-tree, then lighted a fire (the rain 
did not put it out), then we grilled the stem of the palm-tree 
over the fire till the bark was quite loose from the inside ; Jones 
then made a noose in a rope, and hauled out the inside of the 
stem, and the outer bark made a first-rate boat. We found 
an old Union-Jack at the top of the palm-tree, and this we 
fastened to our boat, which gave it a very flash appearance ; 
our faithful Arab would not leave us, but swam alongside. 
The flood swept forests and animals by en masse, with eddying 
torrents destroying the vastest specimens of creation. We 
ptcked up one, a bird of the brightest blue, which measured 
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sixty feet from wing to wing. Jones said its two feet made it 
sixty-two feet long, but he was rather out of it, as the beast 
had three. This strange monstrosity we roasted and ate for 
supper, and, despite its unnatural appearance, it was excellent, 
and tasted like lamb. By degrees the storm abated, and, being 
regularly done up, we felt inclined to lie down and rest; but 
our Arab struck his hand on the back of Jones’s head, which 
meant “no,” and he proceeded to clear our boat, and eat the 
remains of the blue bird. Night began to close in, and we 
all sank into the balmy depths of repose, from which we did 
not awake till morning, when we found ourselves aground, and 
sprang out upon. a rock. 

Suddenly the Arab, with a loud yell, fell flat on his face, 
motioning to us to do the same, and calling out “ Sirocco.” 
We obeyed his injunctions, and prostrated ourselves, but 
Jones, who was remarkably inquisitive, said he must look up 
to see who the “ Sir” was, whose approach caused such dis- 
may. We had put up an umbrella, and, therefore, when he 
rose I had to follow his example; hardly had we done so, when 
we became aware that an immense cloud of dust was approach- 


ing which hid the desert from our view ; and, one second more, 


and trees, animals, and birds were swept past us with incre- 
dible velocity. We, and our umbrella, joined company with 
them, and were lifted into the air, and blown away, whither 
we knew not! I clung to Jones and the umbrella for dear 
life, but it may easily be imagined that we had not a very 
clear idea of this part of our journey, for, as Jones said, some- 
body had been throwing dust in our eyes. We at last fell to the 
earth stunned; Jones was the first to recover, and proceeded 
to shake me violently, which I considered was scarcely neces- 
sary, as I had been very much shaken before. I tried to rise 
however, but became aware that a third person had joined us, 
and was clinging to me with uncomfortable pertinacity. At 
length he relinquished his hold, and then we perceived that he 
was a short man with a large moon face; his mouth inclined 
slightly to one side, and his nose and eyes still more awry. 
The face was a remarkable one; but, strange to say, we both 
seemed to have known it from our earliest youth. When the 
man recovered his senses, he stood up and bowed to us very 
civilly, and said something in a foreign tongue. We, of course, 
did not understand him, and when he perceived this, he bowed 
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108 “ BREAKING IN.” 
again, and pointed upward; we followed the direction of his 
hand, and saw we were on a gigantic range of mountains, and 
on the summit of the highest a house was just visible. Our 
new friend began to ascend, and signed to us to follow. The 
path was very steep, and the house was at times shut out from 
our view by the peaks, but at length a turn in the road brought 
us close to it, and, on a nearer view, showed us a large palace- 
like building ; several menials were on the steps, and received 
our companion with much deference, from which we concluded 
that he was their master. After passing through a magnificent 
portico and lofty hall, we mounted a staircase, and found our- 
selves in the first of a long suite of apartments. There we 
encountered a man in a sort of a semi-European costume, who 
introduced himself as the interpreter, and informed us, in 
broken English, that we were in the “ Mountains of the Moon,” 
and that our host was the “ Man in the Moon.” Of course, 
this accounted for our having known his face so well. We ex- 
pressed our acknowledgments for the “ Man’s” hospitality, 
and then were shown to magnificent rooms, and requested to 
attire ourselves for the evening as quickly as possible, for the 
“Signs of the Zodiac” were expected to dinner! For one 
moment we felt elated at such an honour, but our feelings 
altered when we recollected we had no habiliments or luggage 
with us, save our umbrella!! And that, from all it had gone 
through, was, as Jones said, nearly reduced to a parasol ! ! ! 


(To be continued.) YM hey h 
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Wett, this was how I won her. She had been 
The veriest flirt that ever took and played 

With honest hearts; then laughing flung them by, 
And looked on every man who careless strayed 
Into her charmed path and elfish ways, 

As hunter looks upon the game he slays. 

An arch coquette, she was, whose aim in life 
Seemed every heart, no matter whose to win, 
Who, sinless in herself, gave little heed 
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To weaker mortals stung by her to sin ; 
To good men scowling at their lawful wives, 
To broken hearts, and wasted, ruined lives. 
I grant ’twas not her fault that she had eyes, 
Gleaming like darkest pools of liquid flame 
Beneath their ebon fringes ; and a cheek 
Whereon the tender rose-streak went and came, 
Like sunset flushes ; and the white low brow 
Of Grecian goddess chiselled out of snow. 
She did not mould that lithely graceful shape, 
The tapering roundness of her slender arm ; 
Nor the small hand, so dainty, white, and soft, 
Which ever seemed to nestle in your palm. 
Nay, but she used each charm her Maker gave 
Man’s heart to conquer and his will enslave. 

* * * * * 
Well, I had loved her with the rest; and long 
Had patient with her gay caprices borne, 
Had doggedly endured, with steadfast mien, 
Alternate fits of gentleness, of scorn, 
And loved her all the more, the dainty elf! 
For every changeful phase in her sweet self. 
As meek as any dove that girl could be, 
And sit beside you, drooping her dark eyes, 
Her soft hands idly clasped above her knee, 
And silent ; or with murmured sweet replies 
In that half whisper dear to lovers’ ears ; 
While forth you poured your broken hopes and fears : 
And gaining courage from her timid mien, 
And the quick blushes, each a rosy dart, 
Scarcely the maddening impulse could resist 
To clasp the yielding beauty to your heart. 
Yielding ! why in that very moment she might turn, 
Proud as an outraged goddess, and as stern, 
The supple fingers which a moment past 
Had nearly yielded to your ardent grasp, 
The drooping figure, dangerously near, 
Which your fond arm had almost hoped to clasp, 
Changed in a moment, and a mocking laugh 


Banished the suitor to despair and wrath. 
* * * * : * 
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Full many a toy had she thus bent and broke, 
And many an honest love had turned to hate ; 
But I was made of sterner stuff, I think, 

And steady in my purpose chose to wait 

And watch each new flirtation’s rise and fall, 
Content for Fate to mete the golden ball. 

And so it chanced one sunny autumn day, 
When all the leaves were bronzed to ruddy gold 
Within the russet woods I met my love; 

And standing by her side, in accents cold, 

Told her a tale of reckless sin and death, 

A young life blighted by a woman’s breath. 

No need had I for names—full well she knew 
Who were the actors in the heartless play ; 

And seemed a little troubled and distressed, 
The warm hue fading from her cheek away ; 

As all in vain she strove her eyes to raise 

In answer to my stern reproachful gaze. 

So I—in measured tones composed and grave, 
Gaining more courage now that hers was gone, 
«When will you tire of this cruel sport,— 

This heartless life for self and self alone? 

Think you that you are guiltless, while you sow 
Sorrow and sin, where’er your footsteps go? 
Think you because your heart is cold as ice, 
And all serenely pure you steer your way, 

That the fierce passions you delight to raise 
Will not condemn you at the judgment day ? 
Child! you have played with fire, and every brand 
Will rise some day and scorch your reckless hand. 
Look here now, I have loved you as you know, 
T love you still. You are too good for this ; 
And I believe that were you once a wife 

You would not need to shun your husband’s kiss ; 
But keep your faith unstained thro’ weal or woe, 
Now, will you wed me? Answer yes, or no.” 


Speechless at such presumption, for a space 
She stood, her wide eyes flashing wrath and fear ; 
Then rushed the angry scarlet to her cheek, 
And she had spoken, but I would not hear ; 
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For even by the fire in her eyes 

I knew that I had won the fickle prize, 

And in my arms (she was as slight and small 
As any child) I lifted her on high ; 

And took her small hands into mine, and kissed 
Her panting lips, regardless of the cry, 

And the hot tears of mingled rage and shame, 
Which from her lovely eyes in torrents came. 
Quoth I, “ Long have you had your fickle way, 
Have first enticed, then spurned me from your side ; 
And, thinking that you held me ’neath your sway, 
Have cast me off for others. Then turned again 
With winning smiles to hold me in your train. 
You thought the man was never born who dared 
Your saucy pride to battle and subdue, 

You boasted of your conquests,—silly child! 
Did you think no one was to conquer you ? 

I tell you that I think you care for me, 

If not—speak out and say so, ‘you are free ; 
And you can go. That little word alone 

Opens a grave betwixt my love and you, 

A chasm far too wide for you to cross, 

With all your winsome ways; if that were true, 
Say, is it so? Then go; but never more 

Hold that gay head as proudly as before. 

I have but wreaked the wrongs of other men 
On her I loved. Ay, loved so well and long, 

I would have saved her from herself and spared 
Her soul the bitter memory of wrong. 

Now, she is free. Love, if you be my wife 
Look in my face and kiss me, mine for life.” 


I loosed her hands ; and in the very act 

She sprang as if to hasten from my sight ; 

But turned, her bosom fluttering and her face 

All stirred and quivering with a new-born light, 

A broken glory wondrously divine— 

Then came and trembling—laid her hands in mine! 
* * * * 4 * 

And so I won my wife. Do you the same, 

Grasp but the stinging nettle in your hand 
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And it is harmless. Fence not with a flirt ; 
But boldly on your manhood take your stand, 
And you will win, nor yet regret your gain, 
The purest Arab needs the tightest rein. 


Tueo. Gurr. 
Voor Haccko 





THE BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH. 


We have been passing a very merry Christmas at Tonboolton 
Manor this year; my father, mother, Aunt Ann, my three 
brothers, and my three brothers’ friends, and myself. Tom, 
my eldest brother, is devoted to hunting, and as there has 
been little frost this year, I hope he is satisfied. He and his 
friend, Sir Villiers Hope, have been out hunting day after day, 
day after day, for the last three months; and as they were out 
all day, and came home very sleepy at night, I need not de- 
vote a large space of my paper to describing the intellectual 
conversation they supplied us with, or their large share in the 
general animation and fun. 

It is not of them I mean to speak, neither is it of my youngest 
brother, Charlie, or his friend. Doubtless they were very 
amusing and merry in their way, but it was in the way of all 
English schoolboys, and they are by no means rarities in this 
happy isle of ours. 

Enough for me to say, that Charlic and Billy, his precious 
friend, were always making toffy, blistering and dirtying their 
fingers, carpentering, riding about, and always getting kicked 
off in a marvellous way, and towards twilight frequently en- 
gaged in performing the mysteries of “ Apple Pie-Bed” for 
my: benefit, Aunt Ann’s, and their own,—when I have said 
this, I have said enough. You, gentle reader, at once under- 
stand the kind of amphibious-eellike flibberty-gibbets whom I 
thus describe. No; the friend I intend to write about, and 
amuse you with, if 1 can, is my second brother’s friend—Mon- 
sieur Hébert. First, I must tell you, my second brother, 
Reuben, is what the boys call “a queer fish.” He has a queer 
name. It was given him for a very good reason—the same 
which made me Ann Peregrina. We were both named after 
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aged relatives, whom we have hardly ever set eyes on, in 
hopes of—shall I say—of some day inheriting some of their 
worldly goods. And, like his name, Reuben is very odd and 
queer too. 

He does queer things; gets into queer scrapes, and has all 
his life made queer friends. Now he is at Oxford, he indulges 
in the last peculiarity to a great extent. I went to a break- 
fast party in his room last Commemoration, and there I met 
two Afghanistan brothers, a crazy Pole, several future poets, 
with wild enough hair to create them Miltons, if it only de- 
pended on their outside appearance ; a yellow don, a fat-faced 
herr, and lastly, this very aforenamed Monsieur Hébert. 
This just shows you the kind of company he kept. No won- 
der Reuben is getting as un-English as his namesake, and is a 
cosmopolite in dress, opinion, ideas. Of all Reuben’s friends, 
Monsieur Hébert is his greatest; and last term they had be- 
come so inseparable that Reuben wrote home to ask if Hébert 
might spend the Christmas: vacation with him at Tonboolton. 
Tom groaned, Charlie chuckled, at the thought of a French 
visitor, “and so French too,” added Aunt Ann, for Monsieur 
Hébert had never left his native land before coming to Oxford 
last May; he and Reuben shut themselves up together very 
much. Reuben talked dog-French to him, he dog-English to 
Reuben ; so, altogether, Monsieur Hébert was very unused to 
English society, and was blessed with a terribly nervous dis- 
position. 

We, therefore, promised ourselves some amusement out of 
this foreigner, and when the trial came we were not disap- 
pointed. 

This child of France took me down to dinner that first 
evening, and, owing to his retiring disposition, hardly spoke 
a word. Reuben afterwards told me that Monsieur Hébert 
was the son of an old French Seigneur, who never left his 
house, he was such an invalid; and that Auguste, his son and 
only child, had since his veriest babyhood always been in 
attendance on him. So Auguste had grown up without mix- 
ing at all with the outer world, and, on first going to Oxford, 
was as shy about eating in Christ Church Hall as a girl of 
seventeen at first dining downstairs. 

This explained his shyness with us, and by-and-by it wore 
off, so that only on the occasion of some fresh guests arriving, 
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the youth, like a snail, drew in his horns and buried himself 
in the shell of taciturnity. 

There was also another slight difficulty with respect to his 
feeling at home with us, and that was, the language we had 
all been bred up in, and had spoken from our earliest infancy. 

Need I say that language was English ? 

On most occasions Monsieur Hébert managed to convey his 
sentiments to us by means of a little English, a good deal of 
French, and a great deal of gesticulation ; of course this was 
easy enough for us, who understood French, but for the ser- 
vants, for Charlie and Billy, for the pew-openers, and the pea- 
sants, who all speak only in the vulgar tongue, understanding 
“what that French gentleman means” was a very difficult 
thing, and “ that French gentleman” gradually took to abusing 
in fierce hot terms our unlucky language, which would never 
come forth intelligibly from his mouth. 

On Sunday evening, as we all sat together reading and 
chatting, our foreign guest amused himself with dipping into 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and looking at the quaint old- 
fashioned woodcuts. 

“Et ce pélerin-la, est-ce Monsieur Christian in the—the 
sloogue, sloogue of despond?” asked he, by way of conversa- 
tion with Charlie. 

Charlie, naughty. rogue, looked at the picture, and said 
gravely, “ Yes, that’s the sloogue,—isn’t it, Billy ?” 

“ Mais, vat is a sloogue?” wondered Monsieur. 

“Father!” called Charlie, “ Mr. Hébert wants you to ex- 
plain what a sloogue is.” 

My father rubbed his forehead, and awoke from his doze. 

“A what?” asked he. 

“A sloogue, sair,” said the stranger. 

“ Sloogue!” my father frowned. ‘‘ Slooge, slug, slug! Oh 
yes, a slug, a nasty little slimy wretch of an animal, that 
devours one’s young plums. Bah! the creatures!’’ and he 
turned to say something to Aunt Ann. 

“Pauvre Monsieur Christian! and it did devo-our him, 
dat wretched sloogue.” 

“Yes,” nodded Charlie, choking himself with his handker- 
chief, and wriggling about to hide his convulsions. 

“ Stuff, nonsense, rubbish, Charlie,” said Reuben, who 
leant forward to look at the book and see what was puzzling 
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Auguste. “ Slough, Auguste—slough we call that word—like 
sow, cow, how, and various others—not sloogue.”’ 

“ Merci, m’ami, ce vilain anglais!” muttered the unfortu- 
nate youth, and no more conversation did he make with 
Charlie that night. But, to use his own favourite expression, 
“he remembered himself of that lesson,” and next time he 
came across “ough,” he called it according to Reuben’s teaching. 

We took him a long walk in the snow next day, and the 
poor little man caught a very bad cold through getting boots 
soaked through, or some such evil. 

The next morning he came down to breakfast. with a long 
melancholy face, and, seating himself next my mother, re- 
auested her to give him some medicine. 

“ What for, Monsieur Hébert; dre you ill?” asked mamma 
anxiously. 

“For because, Madame, when I wakened this morning, I 
perceived I had a cow in my droat.” 

“ A what ?” 

“A cow—a cow, Madame—a cow, I repeat, a short cow !” 

“ Short-horns we call it, sair,”’ shrieked Charlie. 

“Very well, den, I repeat a short-horn; so a short-horn, 
Madame, which does much torment me;” and he went on 
with dignity, “a short-horn, Madame. Surely you compre- 
hend me. Surely, Sharlie, you said ‘short-horn’?” He grew 
annoyed, poor man, at all the table laughing at the cow in his 
throat. 

Mamma had grown more and more mystified, and was vexed 
at his annoyance, and yet could not catch at his meaning, 
which alone would put a stop to the general amusement. 

It was my bright idea to ask him what he called it in 
French. 

“ Une toux, Mademoiselle, une toux fort désagréable,” and 
to prove this, the toux immediately attacked him, for he began 
to hack and clear his throat. 

“ A cough, you mean!” I cried. ‘ A cough we call it, not 
cow |” 

« A vat, zay you ?” was Monsieur’s remark, while his nervous 
frowns and twitches gathered in innumerable numbers on his 
poor face: “a coff, did you zay? So, a cof, a cow, as you 
vill—a coff—a coff, so,” and he coughed, to show us. 

“ You see, Hébert, old fellow,” explained Reuben, angry at 
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his friend being such a laughing-stock, “I told you to call 
‘slough’ like ‘sow,’ but I forgot it is, of course it is, an 
exception to the rule to pronounce—vous me comprenez !— 
to pronounce ough orf, as in soft, loft, and other words of 
similar sound—de la méme prononciation.” 

“ Mais c’est abominable, cette langue béte!” and in fierce 
anger the Frenchman dissevered a pat of butter with one 
sweeping stroke of the butter-knife. Monsieur had no taste 
for being laughed at. 

“ Never mind, old fellow, you’ll talk splendid English soon, 
and lose your ‘cow’ too, and lozey votre vache also,” added 
the pacific Reuben, with a tremendous thump on Auguste’s 
back. 

“ Je m’en souviendrai,” and the little Frenchman laughed 
again, and once more found his temper. 


(To be continued.) 
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[I need hardly inform the reader that the tale which I wish 
to introduce to him in an English dress, is a gem from the 
wonderful treasury of Boccaccio. It appears to me to be one 
of the most beautiful of his productions, and is at the same 


time one in which the most scrupulous delicacy would not 


wish to erase a word. 

In writing the poem I have used the fullest liberty in adding 
to, though I trust not in distorting or mutilating the original. 
So much is this the case, that of that part of it which is now 
printed, only the merest skeleton is found in the ‘ Decameron,’ 
in clothing which with flesh and blood I have had to depend 
entirely on my own imagination. In the continuation, which 
will I hope appear in the next number, I shall have to under- 
take the much more difficult task of following the narrative of 
the master, avoiding at once impertinent alteration of and 
slavish adherence to the original. ] 


There lived in Lipari, not long ago— 
So says Boccaccio, he whom I intend 
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To follow closely on such points, and so 

We’ll say it was not long ago.— My friend! 
You quite forget,” I hear some reader say, 
“ How many centuries have passed away 


“ Since those few days when, in some shady grove 
Or garden fair, were told, to that gay throng 
Of ladies and of gallants, tales of love 
Oft interspersed with feasting, dance and song, 
With which they strove to chase away the gloom 
That hung o’er Florence in that time of doom.” 


No, gentle reader! I did not forget ; 

And (will you pardon me if this I say ?) 
We are as near the time of wonders yet 

As ever was the age when Dante’s lay, 
Boccaccio’s tale, and Petrarch’s raptured song 
That slumber broke which bound the Muse so long. 


Who counts by days or years that lovely time 
Of which so many bards have sung and told, 
When beauty, valour, love were in their prime, 
And earth still revelled in her age of gold, 
Knights tilted, minstrels sang, and ladies’ bowers 
Were haunts of love, of sunshine, and of flowers ? 


When that great sire and king of poets sang 
The war of Ilion and the vexed return 
Of stony Ithaca’s wise monarch, sprang 
A new world into being, where we turn, 
When wearied with the weight of this, our time, 
To find a clearer sky, a brighter clime 


Than any known in this; and this fair land 
Lives for us all, though hidden by a veil 

Which must be lifted by the poet’s hand 
Before we enter it, and cannot fail 

To be near those who have preserved a part, 

In later years of life, of childhood’s heart. 


We’ll now return from this prolonged digression. 
(I must apologize and don’t know. how, 
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Without again committing the transgression ; 
So hope you’ll pardon both together.) Now 

I mean to tell my tale quite simply ; so, 

There lived in Lipari, not long ago, 


A man of ample means and noble birth, 
Of faultless manners, conversation, dress, 
And if not much beloved, at least on earth 
There never dwelt a creature hated less. 
The list of his acquaintance (though one friend, 
Perhaps, he had not) seemed to have no end. 


Bad he was not. It would have been too much 
To ask of one so situate as he 
To take a part on either side, in such 
A conflict as the one we daily see 
Waged round us, ’twixt the powers of good and ill; 8 
With folded arms he looked on and stood still. 





Self was his idol. All his powers of mind 

Had in its service been employed; and when 
He clearly saw that he might helpful find 

To life’s enjoyment, of his fellow-men 
A part, at least, he henceforth strove to please, 
And live in peace and amity with these. 


They were his playthings, kept and prized as long 
As they could give amusement, or could pass 

The time with him in jest and dance and song. 
He freely spent what helped him to amass 

The greatest wealth of pleasure and extend 

His popularity. (T'was but to lend 
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At interest which he valued more than gold.) 
A coat of flesh above a heart of stone f 
Grown harder as the years away had rolled, 
Whose course had left him more and more alone ; 
Mid crowds, he lived, or say he passed his life, 
Free from love, hatred, hope, fear, friendship, strife. 


And yet there lived a being who could move 
That cold heart still, whose presence still could melt 
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The ice collected round it, and whose love 

For him and that which he for her had felt 
Since her first childhood, were the cords that bound 
His soul to better things than pleasure’s round. 


Constance! What shall I say of thee? A child 
Grown up alone without a mother’s care ; 
Whose opening spirit fancies strange and wild 
Had filled with joy; to whom the balmy air 
Of summer, and the trees and birds and flowers, 
Had been companions through long lonely hours. 


Quite uninstructed, she at last escaped 
That modern bane—distortion of the mind 

By pedagogues, who, thinking they have shaped 
The intellect anew, so often bind 

Its pinions, and make hard to find again 

The lost end in life’s sadly tangled skein, 


Which all have to unravel. Happy they 
Who have been guided by a gentle hand 
In the first years of life, when who can say 
What things are passing in that dreamy land 
So often hidden in the childish brain, 
Which, once destroyed, is never seen again. 


But teacher, harsh or gentle, never knew 
Our Constance ; and, except that here and there 
She heard old monkish legends, and a few 
Tales of lighter nature, creed and prayer, 
By rote repeated in an unknown tongue 
Were all her lore; save that she danced and sung 


By nature, like a maid of southern clime, 
The world to her was bounded by the extent 

Of ground, half wood, half garden, where her time 
Of never-ceasing leisure had been spent 

Since infancy, where undisturbed she dreamed 

Of those bright things with which her fancy teemed. 


What shall I call it? It was not a park, 
This place in which the home of Constance lay ; 
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No, nor a garden, though its alleys dark, 

And grassy lawns, and pools where fountains play, 
Might well entitle it, in part, to claim 
The charms which ever hang about that name. 


But cast a glance beyond this flowery space, 
And look upon those forest-trees, whose shade 
Scarce gives a solitary sunbeam. space, 
Save at noonday, to pierce into that glade 
Which runs among them down to the sea-shore, 
While all along it grows the ocean’s roar 


Louder and louder, till you step at last 
Out of the wood upon a lonely rock. 
There see the breakers burst, and feel them cast 
Their spray upon you; and the mighty shock, 
When wave meets rock, and all things seem to quake, 
While the sea-monster does his fury slake. 


This wilderness, but half reclaimed, had been 
The only world the girl had ever known ; 
Beyond its limits little had she seen, 
Within it not a tree, or shrub, or stone, 
But seemed to her an old familiar friend, 
With which she could a hundred memories blend. 


And every plant and flower and bird became 
To her young heart a source of living joy ; 
Although to give her feelings any name, 
Powerless she would have been, or to employ 
Such terms as grace and beauty, or tell why 
These sounds and sights could charm her ear and eye. 


And while she wandered in the darkening gloom 
Thrown down by giant trees, or on the shore, 

Some thoughts of deeper things than these would come, 
Though indistinct and shadowy, and more 

Like half-formed objects in a dreamer’s brain, 

Which, undeveloped, fade away again, 


Than any known by us. In sacred lore 
So untaught was she, that she had no thought 
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Of duty (save attending mass, or more 
Such rites to her like magic). Only taught 

By her own heart to love and trust, a child 

Of nature grew she, wayward, shy, and wild. 


So had she grown to maidenhood. Her form 
Was full of grace and beauty, and her eyes, 
Whether they glowed in sunshine, or in storm 
Flashed out upon you, had that gleam which ties 
The gazer’s sight to them, so that he sees 
No other features for the light of these. 


Such was her beauty, not a statue-like 
Correctness of the features (hers were small, 
Nor marked enough alone, the eye to strike), 
Rather the sunny smile, which upon all 
Beamed from her face ; a smile which hearts of stone 
Might well have touched, led captives to her throne. 


Among these captives, of her father’s guests 
Were not a few, who, wont his house to fill 
With banqueting and dancing, songs and jests, 

In former days had hardly seen the still, 
Shy, silent child, who, half afraid, would shun 
Their noisy troops, and to her lone haunts run. 


Her father, too, although he loved the maid 
Better, perchance, than anything on earth, 

Had looked upon her but as one who played 
About him, and with heartfelt glee and mirth 
Helped him to lighten that dull weight of thought 

Which solitary moments to him brought. 


But now he saw her laughing childish face 
Grown into maidenhood’s maturer lines, 

The thought came to him that she well might grace 
His festive board ; and marking too the signs 

Of a mind out of childhood grown, he drew 

Her into that gay life to her so new. 


A centre thus our Constance had become 
In that gay circle which her father kept 
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Around him, revellers for whom the hum 
And bustle of amusement never slept ; 

Who knew no end in living more sublime 

Than pleasantly to pass away the time. 


With one accord the gallants bowed before 
Her beauty (knowing of no surer way 
To win her father’s favour), and the more 
They did so the more quickly passed away 
That feeling half of shyness, half of fear, 
With which, at first, she entered on their sphere. 


An ear so artless soon learned to rejoice 

In flattery’s honeyed accents, and would blame, 
As lacking courtesy, a man whose voice 

Had not been tuned to notes like these, and name 
Him the most courtly who with the most art 
(And least sincerity) could play his part. 


But there were moments when she turned away 
Almost with loathing from the gaudy throng 
Of noisy flatterers, and longed to play 
Again a lonely child, and hear the song 
Of birds, and walk amid the forest trees, 
And feel upon the rocks the cool sea-breeze. 


Yet some there were amid that careless crew 
Who, if not all unselfish (such were hard 
To find ’mid pleasure’s votaries), yet knew 
What higher feelings meant ; not wholly marred 
By that self-love which round the hearts of those 
Whose life is one long revel, quickly grows. 


One of these last was Martin; of the gay 
The gayest, lightest hearted of the light ; 
A man to whom the chief care which each day 
Brought with it, was to pass it quickly ; night 
He spent in feasting, revel, dance, and song, 
Which oft till morning hours he would prolong. 


Poor was he, though of noble birth. His sire, 
After a life of gaiety and ease, 
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Had left him empty coffers; but the fire 
Of youth within him no sharp blast could freeze 
Into dull care, or blight his month of May ; 
With a light heart he lived from day to day. 


His father’s friends still made him welcome ; not 
Because in Lipari there was much more 
Constant affection than in any spot 
On the Earth’s surface, but because he bore, 
In his light heart and tongue and ready wit, 
A master key which many doors will fit. 


If a man cannot pay (I recommend 
This maxim to all whom it may concern), 
In kind or otherwise, back what you lend 
Him in attention, or at least return 
Your kindness (or the capital you call 
By that name) by enlivening party, ball, 


Drum rout (what’s in a name ?), with dancing, song, 
Wit, blarney, humbug, or whatever gifts 

You covet to adorn your mansion, long 
To keep up his acquaintance only lifts 

Him to your circle, moneyed or select, 

In such a way as no one can expect. 


Who does not work or pay for it. What grade 
Of honour or what rank can e’er be won, 
Except by service or by money laid 
Out wisely? And the honour, in the sun 
Of your high favour, still to sit and bask, 
(I know you think so,) must impose a task 


On him who covets it, and cannot buy; 

He must amuse and entertain your friends 
Who can. And if he does not doso? Why, 

So much the worse for him! ‘lhe sooner ends 
That partnership which some call friendship. You 
Of course know better, and your fellows too. 


So thought sagacious people, then as now, 
And as our Martin did possess a store 
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Of fun and gaiety, a heart and brow 

Unclouded, as he danced and sung, and bore 
His part extremely well in giving pleasure 
To other guests, they thought him quite a treasure. 


Among these people would not be the last, 
We may be sure, the father of our fair 
And gentle Constance, who no sooner cast 
An eye upon the youth, than in his air 
And manner he perceived what would repay 
Civility, and help to while away 


The evenings for himself and for his guests. 
Just as a showman, when some clown or bear 

Or ape has with its antics pleased him, rests 
Not day or night until the thing so rare 

And choice is of his show the greatest sight, 

And gaping crowds attracts night after night. 


So this old gentleman, the very pink, 
As we say, of politeness, quickly grew 
Most intimate with Martin ; and I think 
The hospitable creature hardly knew 
His friend a week, when not a feast or ball 
Lacked Martin’s presence in his stately hall. 


Too well instructed in the ways of life 
Of those of noble birth and ancient name, 
Was he to condescend ; that fault so rife 
Among those men who make a laboured claim 
To a degree to which they were not born, 
So bringing on themselves the bitter scorn 


(Concealed, as oft it is) of those who know 
The treatment due from all to all who meet 
Their equals in society ; and though 
In worldly selfishness he was complete, 
This gentleman was much too proud to fall 
Short of due courtesy to each and all 


Whom he admitted to his house. TI said 
Before ’twas not from love of Martin, but 
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Because he found him useful, that he made 

Him welcome; and his door would have been shut 
Against him, spite of this, had he not known 
His guest’s rank to be equal to his own. 


This being so, he treated him and all 
His other guests, whoever they might be, 
With that politeness which, although a small 
And easy grace, yet charms us so that we 
Forget the charmer’s feelings and believe 
All that he says, and dross for gold receive. 


So Martin had become the frequent guest 

Of the gay sire of Constance, and was known 
Among his fellow-revellers as best 

Singer and dancer of them; and the tone 
He gave to his surroundings was so. bright, 
A feast without him hardly gave delight. 


His laughing banter, if it brought a blush 
Sometimes to ladies’ cheeks, was yet so gay 
It bore all hearts away with it. A gush 
It was of sprightly wit, a constant play 
Of fancy and quaint humour, spreading glee 
And mirth about, and even setting free 


From care, a while at least, those whom a gloom 
Has settled on, and whom we sometimes see 
Striving with hollow laughter to assume 
A tone of gaiety and careless glee 
Which grates upon the ear, and to all hearts 
Brings sadness which no honest woe imparts. 


Even to these some pleasure he could give, 
However transient, but to those whom youth 
And health and strength had taught a life to live 

Of constant pleasure, he became in sooth 
A leader in all sports, a merry chief, 


From whose gay court were banished care and grief. 


He led the dance, and when to rest the throng 
Of dancers gathered under some old tree, 
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None touched like him the lute, or with the song 

Charmed listeners’ ears, or with such wit and glee 
Could tell the tales with which they whiled away 
The noontide heat on many a summer day. 


Who wonders then if Martin soon became 

The idol of the ladies, and if they 
(Nature in every age remains the same) 

Soon looked upon this gallant bright and gay 
As nature’s masterpiece, a cavalier 
Perfect—without defect, reproach, or fear ? 


It was a sight which well might draw a smile 
From the most grave, this hero to behold 
Among his worshippers, whom in a style 
He treated which men of his easy mould 
So oft assume to women, half polite, 
Half mocking, which when well employed can quite 


Lead fair ones captive ; and the more their cries 
And gestures of mock anger are, the more 

Surely is read in their bright laughing eyes, 
(Even by those unversed in woman lore) 

A most full pardon for all present, past, 

And future crimes. Now one so unsurpassed 


In woman lore as Martin was not slow, 
We may be sure, to read and mark each smile, 
Blush, and transparent frown ; soon he did know 
Each fair one’s foibles well, and could beguile 
Them all to do his will (of each he gave 
Himself out as the most devoted slave). 


Among those who with most amusement saw 
Martin thus wielding a despotic sway, 
In all affairs of pleasure, which no law 
Or custom could restrain, and would display 
Most admiration of his lively powers 
Was the old sire of Constance. Many hours 


He passed amid the youthful band, and smiled 
To see them bow beneath the joyous rule 
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So absolute, and yet in form so mild 

That all, while each was but the merest tool, 
Might think they had their way. The despot’s sex 
Such rule with jealousy could hardly vex. 


Of any danger to his daughter’s heart 
From Martin he had never even dreamed, 
Or thought of keeping Constance more apart 
From him than from another. She had seemed 
To him least fascinated of the band, 
And oft from tale or song aside would stand 


While others hung enthralled on Martin’s lips. 
Her sire, who was a most sagacious man, 

(How often prudent people make worst slips 
Than others !) if he did her bearing scan, 

Saw in it only dulness to be blamed, 

Of her indifference feeling quite ashamed. 


He was a man who could most clearly see 
The things around him; but one great defect 
Had marred his vision ; and this was that he 
Saw nothing greater than himself. Suspect 
He could not higher feelings in the rest 
Of humankind than lodged in his own breast. 


Enthusiasm, love, devotion! What 
Were these but names with which he long ago 
Had masked his selfish passions? Had he not 
Learned on base thing high titles to bestow, 
And so to think that these were trifling, void, 
And foolish words which could not be employed 


In any higher sense. He knew that all 

The charms of womanhood combined could ne’er 
Have tempted him, in youth, away to fall 

From that which he had fixed with so much care, 
As dowry to be looked for with the wife 
With whom he might consent to pass his life. 


And Constance, his own daughter, who had grown 
Up in his house ; had any said that she 
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CONSTANCE OF LIPARI. 


(Instead of leaving all such things alone 
Until he settled them) would ever be 

At heart endangered by a poor man’s charms 

Of wit, he would have laughed at such alarms. 


If he had ever pictured to himself 
A bridegroom for his Constance, ’twas a rich 
And well-born one ; although in thoughts of pelf 
The man was oft forgotten. To a pitch 
Of wondrous splendour would his fancy raise 
Her, and would dream of many festive days 


In her new home with her and hers enjoyed ; 
Although, however, they were so acute, 
His powers of observation were employed 
To little purpose in this case. A mute 
But fervent passion had grown up between 
Constance and Martin, by him quite unseen. 


Martin who, since his boyhood’s days, had been 
Accustomed to coquettish praise, and blame 
(Both meant alike) from ladies, and had seen 
The fair one’s smiles rest on him; much the same 
Had found them all; and though he played the part, 
At times, of wooer, was untouched at heart. 


When he had seen, a maid so fair and bright 

As Constance, seemed rebellious to his sway, 
He had resolved that to his sovereign might 

She should bow down ; and bringing into play 
His utmost powers, he strove again to win 
This shy bird back, his aviary within. 


Like many such a hunter, Martin fell 

Into the snare which he for others laid ; 
And, while the flattery he knew so well 

How to employ, was showered upon the maid, 
He found (at first to his own great surprise) 
There was some meaning in these horrid lies. 


Lu. S. 


(To be continued.) 
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